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** The phenomena around the Dead Sea are 
such as might naturally be expected from the 
character of its waters, and of the region round 
about—a naked solitary desert. It lies in its 


deep caldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of 


naked limestone rock, and exposed for seven 
or eight months in each year to the unclouded 
beams of a burning sun. Nothing therefore 
but sterility and death-like solitude can be 
looked for upon its shores; and nothing else 
also is actually found, except in those parts 
where there are fountains or streams of fresh 
water. Such is the ’Ain Jidy, in the Ghor, 
near the southeast corner of the sea, and on the 
isthmus of the peninsula; to say nothing of the 
Jordan and the fountains around Jericho on the 
north. In all these places there is a fertile soil 
and an abundant vegetation; nor have I ever 
seen a more luxuriant growth than at ’Ain 
Jidy. Here too were birds in great numbers 
in the thicket, and we saw them frequently 
flying over the sea. The fountain of ’Ain 
Jidy appears to be the main source of sweet 
water upon the western coast; but further 
towards the north are three brackish fountains 
in the midst of marshy ground along the shore 
covered with canes and reeds, and furnishing a 
retreat to an abundance of frogs. 
of the sea have also been inhabited from time 
immemorial, and are yet so in a degree ; and if 
now less the case than formerly, the cause is 
to be sought rather in the altered circumstances 
and relations of social life, than in the-nature of 
the country or the sea. 

‘ T have adduced all these particulars to show, 
that the stories so long prevalent of the pesti- 
ferous nature of the Dead Sea and its waters 
are a mere fable. We were for five days in the 
vicinity of its shores, and nowhere perceived 
either aoisome smell or noxious vapour arising 
from its bosom. Our Arabs too had never 
seen or heard of any such appearance. Smoke 
indeed we had often seen on the high ground 
above, proceeding from Arab encampments, or 
the preparation of charcoal. There must also 
naturally be an immense evaporation from the 
sea itself, in consequence of its low position 





| walnut near the northern shore ; and the Arabs 
| said it was found in the sea near ’Ain el-Fesh-| 
'kah, in lumps as large as a man’s fist. 
The coasts | find it in sufficient quantities to make from it 


borg, as a most fetid pool, of infernal blackness, | obstacle would probably exist. 


having a stinking smell. 
The Egyptian heat of the climate which | 


‘* In the case of the Caspian sea, eleven dif- 
ferent series of observations between a. D. 1732 


is found throughout the whole Ghor is in itself | and a. p. 18236, gave for its depression below 
unhealthy; and, in connection with the marshes, | the sea of Azof, results varying from 100 Paris 


gives rise in summer to frequent intermittent | 
fevers; so that the Ghawarineh, or proper in- | 
habitants of the Ghor, including the people of | 
Jericho, are a feeble and sickly race. But this | 
|has no necessary connection with the Dead | 
| Sea, as such; and the same phenomena might | 
probably exist in at least an equal degree, were | 
the waters of the lake fresh and limpid, or even | 
were there here no lake at all. 

‘‘'The mineral productions around the sea | 
have often been described. The body of the | 
| mountains is every where limestone, excepting 
| Usdum, which is rock salt, and ‘vill be here- 
| after described. Iam not aware that the dark 
basaltic stones, so frequent around the lake of 
Tiberias, have ever been discovered in this vi- 
j eonty There is, however, a black shining 
stone, found at the northern extremity of the 
sea, which partially ignites in the fire, and 
|emits a bituminous smell. It is used in Jeru-| 
| salem for the manufacture of rosaries and other 
little articles. Sulphur is found in various | 
parts; wé picked up pieces of it as large as a 
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their own gunpowder. Near Usdum we after- 
wards picked up small lumps of nitre. All 
these circumstances testify to the voleanic na- 
ture of the whole region; and this is also con- 
firmed by the warm fountains of ’Ain Jidy and 
el-Feshkah on the west, and the hot sulphur 
springs of the ancient Callirrhoe on the eastern 
coast. ‘Three weeks before, one of our friends 
had picked up a large piece of pumice-stone | 
on a small knoll near the mouth of the Jordan. 
«One of the most singular circumstances in 
the character of the Dead Sea, is the deep de- 
pression of its level below that of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘This has been detected only within 
the last few years. Moore and Beeke were 
the first to detect it in 1837, by means of the 
boiling point of water; in this way they found 
the depression to be about 500 feet. A month 
or two later, the careful barometrical measure- 





feet to 366. ‘The true depression determined 
by geometrical survey in 1836 is 76 feet. 

‘The buoyancy of the waters of the Dead 
Sea is occasioned by their great specific gra- 
vity, arising from the heavy solution of various 
salts. The weight and proportions of these 
would seem to vary somewhat in different parts 
of the sea, and at different seasons of the year. 
A portion of water taken from near the mouth 
of the Jordan, might be expected to be at all 
times less strongly saturated, than another from 
the vicinity of "Ain Jidy; and during the win- 
ter season, when the ¢ea is filled by the rains, 
and its Jevel raised several feet, its waters are 
naturally more diluted than in autumn, after 
having been for months subjected to the pro- 
cess of evaporation under a burning sun. 

‘* Of the seven analyses of the water, which 
have hitherto been published those of Dr. 
Marcet, in 1807; Gay Lussac, about 1818; 
Professor C. G. Gmelin of Tubingen, 1826, 
and Dr. Apjohn, 1839; seem to deserve the 
preference. The amount of salts, except in 
Dr. Apjohn’s experiment, is nearly the same. 
The water analyzed by Dr. A. was taken from 
near the mouth of Jordan, and shows a lower 
specific gravity, and much less amount of salts. 
His returns give—specific gravity 1153. Mag- 
nesia 7} per cent.; sodium 7 per cent.; other 
salts about 43 ; the others give, specific gravity 
1211 to 1228; magnesia 11# to 151; sodium 
7;‘s5ths to 104. The standard of comparison 
for the specific gravity, is distilled water at 
1000 ; and the density of the water of the Dead 
Sea is supposed to be greater than that of any 
other natural water known. 

* According to the testimony of all antiquity, 
and of most modern travellers, there exists 
within the waters of the Dead Sea, no living 
thing—no trace indeed of animal or vegetable 
life. Our own experience, so far as we had 
an opportunity to observe, goes to confirm the 
truth of this testimony. We perceived no sign 
of life within the waters. Yet, occasionally, 
travellers have seen shells upon the shore, 
which has led to the supposition, that small 
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muscles or periwinkles may afier all exist in|silk-weed found in the northern paris of the|minutes. The narrow path (for it is only a 
the sea. But the shells found may have come | American states. Its leaves and flowers are |kind of mule-track) often winded along the very 
from the Jordan, or have been dropped by | very similar to those of the latter plant, and | brink of the precipice on our left, yet the eye 
some Arab or pilgrim, or, if they actually be-| when broken off, it in like manner discharges | could not penetrate to the bottom of the abyss. 
longed to the lake, they probably have existed |copiously a milky fluid. ‘The fruit greatly re-| After more than an hour of toilsome climbing, 
in it only near the mouth of the Jordan, where |sembles externally a large smooth apple or| we emerged from the wood, and found our- 
there is a large intermixture of fresh water, or|orange, hanging in clusters of three or four|selves in one of the most picturesque and ro- 








in the vicinity of the various fountains that enter | together, and when ripe is of a yellow colour. 


the sea. 


‘* Our Arabs picked up along the shore small | 
pieces of bitumen, asphaltum, which we brought 
away. Our Sheikh told (as a report) the same 
story of its origin which was heard by Seeizen | 
and Burckhardt, viz: that it flows down the 
face of a precipice upon the eastern shore, until 
a large mass is collected, when, from its weight | 
or some shock, it breaks off and falls into the 
sea. 

** More definite and trustworthy was the 
account which the Arabs gave us of its appear- 
ance in the sea. ‘They believe that it only 
thus appears after earthquakes. ‘They related 
that after the earthquake of 1834, a large quan- | 
tity was cast upon the shore, of which the 
Jehalin brought about sixty Kuntars [ of 98 lbs. } | 
into market. My companion also remembered, 
that in that year a large amount had been pur- | 
chased by the Frank merchants at Beirut. 
During the last year also, after the earthquake | 
of January Ist, 1837, a large mass of bitumen | 
(one said like an island, another like a house) 
was discovered floating on the sea, and was 
driven aground. The people swam off to it, 
and cut it up with axes, so as to bring it ashore. 
It was carried off by camel-loads, partly up 
the pass ’Ain Jidy, and sold by the Arabs for 
four piastres the Ruth or pound. The share 
of one patty brought more than $500; while 
others sold to the amount of $2,000 or $3,000. 
Except in those two years, the Sheikh of the 
Jehalin, aman fifty years old, had never known 
of bitumen appearing in the sea. 

‘*« The above information may serve to illus- 
trate the account of Josephus, that * the sea in 
many places sends up black masses of asphal- 
tum, which float on the surface, having the 
form and size of headless oxen.’ Diodorus 
Siculus algo relates, that the bitumen is thrown | 
up in masses, covering sometimes two or| 











smoke and ashes. 


It was now fair and delicious to the eye, and 
soft to the touch; but on being pressed or 
struck, it explodes with a puff, like a bladder 
or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds 
of the thin rind and a few fibres. It is indeed 
filled chiefly with air, like a bladder, which 
gives it the round form; while in the centre a 


ismall slender pod runs through it from the 


stem, and is connected by thin filaments with 
the rind. The pod contains a small quantity 
of fine silk with seeds, precisely like the pod 
of the silk-weed, though very much smaller, 
being indeed scarcely the tenth part as large. 
The Arabs collect the silk and twist it into 
matches for their guns, preferring it to the com- 
mon match, because it requires no sulphur to 
render it combustible. 

«The most definite account we have of the 
apples of Sodom, so called, is in Josephus, 


| who, as a native of the country, is a better 
authority than Tacitus, or other foreign writers. 


After speaking of the conflagration of the plain, 


and the yet remaining tokens of the divine fire, 


he remarks, that ‘there are still to be seen 


ashes reproduced in the fruits, which indeed 
resemble edible fruits in colour; but on being 


} 
| 





‘rugged and precipitous bed. 


mantic spots that can well be imagined. The 
road now meanders horizontally through a high 
but cultivated region, towards the village of 
Valeniz, through fields, gardens, vineyards, and 
meadows, studded with chaumiers and chalets, 


perched fantastically on projecting ledges of 


rock, or sheltered from the winds by tall and 
verdant pines. ‘The prospect from Valentz, or 
rather from above the village, is one of the 
most beautiful and splendid I have any where 
seen in Switzerland. We are there at a suffi- 
cient distance from the horrid ravine to con- 
template it without terror, and listen to the 
roaring torrent thundering unseen along its 
Beyond the 
ravine we see the monastery and village of 
Pfeffers, perched on a high and apparently 
inaccessible promontory, over which rise Al- 
pine mountains, their sides covered with woods, 
their summits with snow, and their gorges glit- 
tering with glaciers. But it is towards the cast 
that the prospect is most magnificent and varied. 
The eye ranges, with equal pleasure and 
astonishment, over the valley of Sargans, 
through which rolls the infant Rhine, and be- 
yond which the majestic ranges of the Rhetiken 


| Alps, ten thousand feet high, rise one over the 


plucked with the hands, are dissolved into} other, till their summits mingle with the clouds. 


In this, after due allowance 
for the marvellous in all popular reports, I find 
nothing which does not apply almost literally 
to the fruit of the "Osher, as we saw it. It 
must be plueked and handled with great care to 
preserve it from bursting. We attempted to 
carry some of the boughs and fruit with us to 
Jerusalem, but without success.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE BATHS OF PFEFFERS. 
I shall here give a short description of one 
of the most curious localities which I have ever 





Among these ranges the Scesa-plana, the Angs- 
tenberg, the Flesch, — a gigantic pyramid, 

and in the distance the Alps that tower roun 

Feldkirck, are the most prominent features. 
During our journey to the baths, the morning 
sun played on the snowy summits of the dis- 
tant mountains, and marked their forms on the 
blue expanse behind them in the most distinct 
outlines. But on our return in the afternoon, 
when the fleecy clouds had assembled in fan- 
tastic groups along the lofty barrier, the reflec- 
tions and refractions of the solar beaims threw 
a splendid crown of glory round the icy heads 
of the Rhetian Alps—changing that ‘* cold sub- 


three plethra, and having the appearance of | beheld in all my perambulations, the Baths of|limity’’ with which the morning atmosphere 


islands. | 

*« One of the first objects which attracted our | 
attention on arriving at ’Ain Jidy, was a tree | 
with singular fruit; which, without knowing 
at the moment whether it had been observed | 
by former travellers or not, instantly suggested 
to our minds the far-famed fruits 


* Which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.’ 


“This was the ’Osher of the Arabs, the 
Asclepias gigantea vel procera of botanists, 
which is found in abundance in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, and also Arabia Felix; but seems 
to be confined in Palestine to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. 

** We saw here several trees of the kind, the 
trunks of which were six or eight inches in 
diameter, and the whole height from ten to 
fifteen feet. It has a grayish cork-like bark, 
with long oval leaves, and in its general ap- 
pearance and character, it might be taken for a 
gigantic perennial species of the milk-weed or 


Pfeffers, in the Grison Country, not far from | 


the Lake of Wallenstadt, which in itself pre- 
sents most stupendous scenery. 

Having procured five small and steady horses 
accustomed to the locality, a party of five start- 
ed from the little town of Ragatz on a beautiful 
morning in August, and commenced a steep 
and zigzag ascent up the mountain, through a 
forest of majestic pines and other trees. In a 
quarter of an hour we heard the roar of a tor- 
rent, but could see nothing of itself, or even its 
bed. ‘The path, however, soon approached 
the verge of a dark and tremendous ravine, the 
sides of which were composed of perpendicu- 
lar rocks several hundred feet high, and at the 
bottom of which the ‘Tamina, a rapid mountain 
torrent, foamed along in its course to the valley 
of Sargans, there to fall into the upper Rhine. 
The stream itself, however, was far beyond 
our view, and was only known by its hollow 
and distant murmurs. The ascent, for the first 
three miles, is extremely fatiguing, so that the 
horses were obliged to take breath every ten 
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had invested them, into a glow of illumination 
which no pen or pencil could portray. To 
enjoy the widest possible range of this match- 
less prospect, the tourist must climb the peaks 
that overhang the village, when his eye may 
wander over the whole of the Grison Alps and 
valleys, even to the Lake of Constance. 

From Valentz we turned abruptly down 
towards the ravine, at the very bottom of which 
are the Baths of Pfeffers. ‘The descent is by 
a series of acute and precipitous tourniquets, 
requiring great caution, as the horses them- 
selves could hardly keep on their legs, even 
when eased of their riders. At length we 
found ourselves in the area of a vast edifice 
resembling an overgrown factory, with a thou- 
sand windows, and six or seven stories high. 
It is built on a ledge of rock that lies on the 
left bank of the Tamina torrent, which chafes 
along its foundation. The precipice on the 
opposite side of the Tamina, and distant about 
fifty paces from the mansion, or rather hospital, 
rises five or six hundred feet, as perpendicular 
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as a wall, keeping the edifice in perpetual|the passenger cannot walk upright; at others, 
shade, except for a few hours in the middle of | the marble wall recedes so much that he is un- 
the day. ‘The left bank of the ravine, on|able to lean against it for support. ‘The scaf- 
which the hospital stands, is less precipitous, | fold is narrow, ofien slippery; and sometimes 
as it admits of a zigzag path to and from the| there is but a single plank separating us from 
baths. ‘lhe locale, altogether, of such an es-| the black abyss of the ‘T'amina. He who has 
tablishment, at the very bottom of a frightful| cool courage, a steady eye, and a firm step, 
ravine, and for ever chafed by a roaring torrent, | ought to attempt this formidable excursion in 
is the most singularly wild and picturesque I had | clear and dry weather, lest he should find the 
ever beheld; but the wonders of Pfeffers are} planks wet and slippery. He should start in 
not yet even glanced at. the middle of the day, with a slow and measured 
From the western extremity of this vast asy-| step, and without a stick. ‘The safest plan is 
lum of invalids, a narrow wooden bridge spans} to have two guides supporting a pole, on the 
the ‘Tamina, and by it we gain footing on aj inside of which the stranger is to walk.”’ 
small platform or rock on the opposite side.} We neglected this precaution, and four out 
Here a remarkable phenomenon presents itself. | of the five pushed on, even without a guide at 
The deep ravine, which had hitherto preserved | all. At forty or fifty paces from the entrance 
a width of some 150 feet, contracts all at once | the gloom increases, while the roar of the tor- 
into a narrow cleft or crevasse, of less than | rent beneath, reverberated from the sides of the 
twenty feet, whose marble sides shoot up from | cavern, augments the sense of danger and the 
the bed of the torrent to a height of four or five | horror of the scene. ‘The meridian sun pene- 
hundred feet, not merely perpendicular, but| trated sufficiently through the natrow line of 
actually inclining towards each other, so that, | fissure at the summit of the dome to throw a 
at their summits, they almost touch, thus leav-| variety of lights and of shadows over the vast 
ing a narrow fissure through which a faint} masses of variegated marble composing the 
glimmering of light descends, and just serves | walls of this stupendous cavern, compared with 
to render objects visible within this gloomy | which those of Salsette, Elephanta, and even 
cavern. Out of this recess the Tamina darts | Staffa, shrink into insignificance. A wooden 
in a sheet of foam, and with a deafening noise | pipe, which conveys the hot waters from their 
reverberated from the rocks within and without| source to the baths, runs along in the angle 
the crevasse. On approaching the entrance the | between the scaffold and the rocks, and proves 
eye penetrates along a majestic vista of marble| very serviceable, both as a support for one 
walls in close approximation, and terminating | hand while pacing the plank, and as a seat, 
in obscurity, with a narrow waving line of sky | when the passenger wishes to rest, and con- 
above, and a roaring torrent below! Along the} template the wonders of the cavern. At about 
southern wall of this sombre gorge, a fragile | one third of the distance inward I would advise 
scaffold, of only two planks in breadth, is seen | the tourist to halt, and survey the singular lo- 
to run, suspended, as it were, in air, fifty feet|cality in which he is placed. ‘The inequality 
above the torrent, and three or four hundred} of breadth in the long chink that divides the 
feet beneath the crevice that admits air and light | dome above, admits the light in very different 
from heaven into a profound abyss. his frail| proportions, and presents objects in a variety 
and frightful footpath is continued (will it be| of aspects. ‘The first impression which oceu- 
believed ?) nearly half a mile into the marble} pies the mind is caused by the cavern itself, 
womb of the mountain! Its construction must| with reflection on the portentous convulsion of 
have been a work of great difficulty and peril ;| nature which split the marble rock in twain, 
for its transit cannot be made even by the most| and opened a gigantic aqueduct for the moun- 
curious and adventurous travellers without fear} tain torrent. After a few minutes rumination 
and trembling, amounting often to a sense of| on the action of subterranean fire, our attention 
shuddering and horror. Along these two} is attracted to the slow but powerful operation 
planks we crept or crawled, with faltering | of water on the solid parietes of this infernal 
steps and palpitating hearts. It has been my | grotto. We plainly perceive that the boister- 
fortune to visit most of the wonderful locali-| ous torrent has, in the course of time, and es- 
ties of this globe, but an equal to this I never| pecially when swelled by rains, caused won- 
beheld. derful changes both in its bed and its banks. I 
‘* Imagination,” says an intelligent traveller, | would direct the attention of the traveller to a 
‘* the most vivid, could not portray the portals | remarkable excavation formed by the waters on 
of Tartarus under forms more hideous than| the opposite side of the chasm, and in a part 
those which nature has displayed in this place. | more sombre than usual, in consequence of a 
We enter this gorge on a bridge of planks sus-| bridge that spans the crevice above, and leads 
tained by wedges driven into the rocks. It} to the convent of Pfeffers. ‘This natural grotto 
takes a quarter of an hour or more to traverse | is hollowed out of the marble rock to the depth 
this bridge, and it requires the utmost caution. | of thirty feet, being nearly forty feet in width 
It is suspended over the Tamina, which is heard | by twenty-six feet in height. It is difficult not 
rolling furiously at a great depth beneath. The/ to attribute it to art; and as the whole cavern 
walls of this cavern, twisted, torn, and split in| constantly reminds us of the Tartarean regions, 
various ways, rise perpendicularly, and even| this beautifully vaulted grotto seems to be fitted 
incline towards each other in the form of aj for the throne of Pluto and Proserpine ; or, per- 
dome: while the faint light that enters from | haps, for the tribunal of Rhadamanthus and his 
the portal at the end, and the crevice above, | brothers of the bench, while passing sentence 
diminishes as we proceed: the cold and hu-|on the ghosts that glide down this Acheron or 
midity augmenting the horror produced by the} Cocytus. 
scene. ‘The. fragments of rock sometimes} One of the most startling phenomena, how- 
overhang this gangway in such a manner, that] ever, results from a perspective view into the 








cavern, when about midway, or rather less, 
from its portal. ‘The rocky vista ends in ob- 
seurity; but gleams and columns of light burst 
down in many places, from the meridian sun, 
through this ** palpable obscure,”’ so as to pro- 
duce a wondertul variety of light and shade, as 
well as of bas-relief, along the fractured walls. 
While sitting on the rude wooden conduit be- 
fore alluded to, and meditating on the region 
upon which I had entered, 1 was surprised to 
behold, at a great distance, the figures of human 
beings, or thin shadows, (for | could not tell 
which,) advancing slowly towards me—sus- 
pended between heaven and earth—or at least, 
between the vault of the cavern and the torrent 
of the ‘Tamina, without any apparent pathway 
to sustain their steps, but seemingly treading 
air, like disembodied spirits! While my at- 
tention was riveted on these figures, they sud- 
denly disappeared ; and the first impression on 
my mind was, that they had fallen and perished 
in the horrible abyss beneath. The painful 
sensation was soon relieved by the reappear- 
ance of the personages in more distinct shapes, 


jand evidently composed of flesh and blood. 


Again they vanished from my sight; and, to 
my no small astonishment, I beheld their 
ghosts or their shadows advancing along the 
opposite side of the cavern! ‘These, and many 
other optical illusions, were caused, of course, 
by the peculiar nature of the locality, and the 
unequal manner in which the light penetrated 
from above into this sombre chasm. 

Surprise was frequently turned into a sense 
of danger, when the parties, advancing and 





retreating, met on this narrow scaffold. ‘The 
‘* Jaws of the road”’ being different on the con- 
tinent from those in Old England, my plan 
was to screw myself up into the smallest com- 
pass, close to the rock, and thus allow passen- 
gers to steal by without opposition. We found 
that comparatively few penetrated to the ex- 
tremity of the cavern and the source of the 
|'Thermea—the majority being frightened, or 
|finding themselves incapable of bearing the 
sight of the rapid torrent under their feet, with- 
out any solid security against precipitation into 
| the gulf. 
Advancing still farther into the cavern, an- 
| other phenomenon presented itself, for which 
we were unable to account at first. Every 
now and then we observed a gush of vapour 
or smoke (we could not tell which,) issue from 
the farther extremity of the rock on the left, 
spreading itself over the walls of the cavern, 
and ascending towards the crevice in the dome. 
It looked like an explosion of steam; but the 
roar of the torrent would have prevented us 
from hearing any noise, if such had occurred. 
We soon found, however, that it was occasion- 
ed by the rush of vapour from the cavern in 
which the thermal source is situated, every 
time the door was opened for the ingress or 
egress of visitors to and from this natural va- 
pour-bath. At such moments the whole scene 
is so truly ‘Tartarean, that, had Virgil and 
Dante been acquainted with it, they need not 
have strained their imaginations in portraying 
the ideal abodes of fallen angels, infernal gods, 
and departed spirits, but painted a Hades from 
nature, with all the advantage of truth and 
reality in its favour. 
Our ingress occupied nearly half an hour, 
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when we found ourselves at the extremity of | 
the parapet, on a jutting ledge of rock, and | 
where the cavern assumed an unusually sombre 
complexion, in consequence of the cliffs actu- 
ally uniting, or nearly so, at the summit of the| 
dome. Here too, the ‘'amina struggled, | 
roared, and foamed through the narrow, dark, 
and rugged gorge with tremendous impetuosity 
and deafening noise, the sounds being echoed 
and reverberated a thousand times by the frac- | 
tured angles and projections of the cavern. | 
We were now at the source of the Therma. 
Ascending some steps cut out of the rock, we| 
came to a door, which opened, and instantly | 
enveloped us in tepid steam. We entered a/ 
grotto in the solid marble, but of what dimen- | 
sions we could form no estimate, since it was 
dark as midnight, and full of dense and fervid 
vapour. We were quickly in a universal per-| 
spiration. The guides hurried us forward into | 
another grotto, still deeper into the rock, where | 
the steam was suffocating, and where we ex-| 
uded at every pore. It was as dark as pitch. 
An owl would not have been able to see an| 
eagle within a foot of its saucer eyes. We} 
were told to stoop and stretch out our hands. | 
We did so, and immersed them in the boiling | 
—or, at least, the gurgling, source of the| 
Prerrers. We even quaffed at this fountain | 
of Hygeia. 

Often had we slept in damp linen while 
travelling through Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. We had now, by way of variety, | 
a waking set of teguments saturated with mois- | 
ture ab interno, as well as ab externo, to such | 
an extent, that I believe each of us would have | 
weighed at least half a stone more at our exit 
than on our entrance into this stewpan of the 
Grison Alps. 

On emerging into the damp, gelid, and 
gloomy atmosphere of the cavern, every thing | 
appeared of a dazzling brightness after our} 
short immersion in the Cimmerian darkness of | 
the grotto. ‘The transition of temperature was | 
equally abrupt as that of light. The vicissitude | 
could have been little less than fifty or sixty 
degrees of Fahrenheit in one instant, with all 
the disadvantage of dripping garments! It 
was like shifting the scene, with more than 
theatrical celerity, from the Black Hole of| 
Calcutta to Fury Beach, or the snows of Nova 
Zembla. Some of the party, less experienced 
in the effects of travelling than myself, con- 
sidered themselves destined to illustrate the 
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shivered rocks and splintered pinnacles that 
rose on each side of the torrent, in Gothic 
arches of altitude sublime, seemed to frown on 
our retreating footsteps—while the human 
figures that moved at a distance along the 
erazy plank, before and behind us, frequently 
lost their just proportions, and assumed the 
most grotesque and extraordinary shapes and 
dimensions, according to the degree of light 
admitted by the narrow fissure above, and the 
scarcely discernible aperture at the extremity 
of this wonderful gorge. ‘The ‘Tamina, mean- 
while, did not fail to play its part in the gor- 
geous scene—astounding the eye by the ra- 
pidity of its movements, and astonishing the 
ear by the vibrations of its echoes. It seemed 
to growl more furiously as we receded from 
the depths of the crevasse. 

At length we gained the portal, and, as the 
sun was still darting his bright rays into the 
deepest recesses of the ravine, glancing from 
the marble rocks, and glittering on the boiling 
torrent, the sudden transition from Cimmerian 
gloom to dazzling daylight appeared like en- 
chantment. While crossing the trembling 
bridge, | looked back on a scene which can 
never be eradicated from my memory. It is 


the most singular and impressive I have ever 
beheld. 


I have seen a lark rising from its bed of 
grass and soaring upwards, singing as he rose, 
and in hopes to climb above the clouds; but the 
poor bird was beaten back by the loud sighing 
of an easiern wind, and his motion made irre- 
gular and inconstant, descending more at every 
breath of the tempest than all the vibration of 
his wings served to exalt him, ’till the little 
creature was forced to sit down and pant, and 
stay until the storm was overpast: then it made 
a prosperous flight, for it did rise and sing as 
if it had learned music and motion from some 
angel as he passed sometime through the air. 
So is the prayer of aman when agitated by 
any passion: he fain would speak to God, and 
his words are of this earth, earthy: he would 
look up to his Maker, but he could not help 
seeing also that which distracted him, and a 
tempest was raised, and the man over-ruled ; 
his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were 
troubled; his words ascended to the clouds, 
but the wanderings of his imagination recalled 
them, and in all the fluctuating variety of pas- 





well-known allegory of the discontented—and 


sion, they are never likely to reach God at all. 


that they would inevitably carry away with} But when he sits him down, and sighs over his 
them a large cargo of that which thousands | infirmities, and fixes his thought upon things 
come here annually to get rid of—ruevmatiso. | above, forgetting all the little vain passages of 
I confess that I was not without some misgiv-| this life, and his spirit is becalmed, and his soul 
ings myself on this point, seeing that we had / is even still, then it softly and sweetly ascends 
neither the means of changing our clothes nor| to heaven, and is with God ’till it returns like 
of drying them—except by the heat of our| the useful bee laden with a blessing and the 
bodies in the mountain breeze. No bad conse- | dews of heaven. J. Tayror. 
quences, however, of these abrupt vicissitudes 
followed. 

We retrograded along the narrow plank that! Industry will make a man a purse, and fiu- 
suspended us above the profound abyss with| gality will find strings for it. Neither the 
caution, fear, and astonishment. ‘The Tamina| purse nor the strings will cost him anything. 
seemed to roar more loudly and savagely be-| He who has it, should only draw the strings as 
neath us, as if incensed at our safe retreat, | frugality directs, and he will be sure always to 
The sun had passed the meridian, and the| find a useful penny at the bottom of it. The 
gorge had assumed a far more lugubrious as- | servants of Industry are knowu by their livery, 
pect than it wore on our entrance. The| itis always whole and wholesome. 








“ Thus, when in changeful April snow has fallen, 
And fields are white, if from the sullen north 
Your walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 
Hath gained his noontide height, this church-yard, 
filled 
With mounds transversely lying side by side, 
From east to west, before you will appear 
An unillumined, blank, and dreary plain, 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back ; 
Look from the quarter whence the lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and gladness doth dispense 
His beams; which, unexcluded in their fall, 
Upon the southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power, 
Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye, 
All fresh and beautiful, and green and bright, 
Hopeful and cheerful :—vanished is the snow, 
Vanished or hidden; and the whole domain, 
To some too lightly-minded might appear 
A meadow carpet for the dancing hours. 
This contrast, not unsuitable to life, 
Is to that other state more opposite, 
Death, and its two-fold aspeet; wintry—one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out; 
The other, which the ray divine hath touched, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 
Worvswortn. 
a a ee 
Departed this life, Third month, 13th, 1842, of pul- 
monary apoplexy, Ery Wexpine, aged 69 years. He 
was excmplary through life for integrity, moderation, 
and temperance; and we humbly trust that his puri- 
fied spirit has been admitted to an inheritance with 
the just. 
, at the residenee of his grand-father, Isaiah 
Tilson, Ulster county, New York, Isaian Mernirt, 
son of Daniel and Hannah Merritt, in the eighth year 
of his age. 
, at Marlborough, Ulster county, New York, 
on the 17th of Third month, 1842, Pues, wife of 
Uriah Coffin, in the 53d year of her age. This dear 
Friend has left a large circle of relatives and friends to 
mourn her loss, but through Divine mercy she was 
favoured with an assurance of entering a glorious im- 
mortality. 
, at his residence in Stockport, England, on the 
30th of Twelfth month last, Gzorcr Jones, a valued 
and approved minister of the gospel, aged about 78 
years. This beloved friend was well known to many 
in this country, having accompanied his wife, Ann 
Jones, in a religious visit fo the churches in some 
parts of America several years ago. He was much 
devoted tu the promotion of the blessed eause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth, labouring therein with 
zeal and diligence, and cheerfully devoting his time 
and talents, and his money for this noble purpose. He 
was an example of simplicity and self-denial, of hu- 
mility and watchfulness in his conduct and conversa- 
tion, evincing an abiding concern that whatever he did 
might tend to the honour and glory of the great author 
of all good. He was clear and sound in the faith of 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and strongly at- 
tached from deep and thorough conviction to those 
spiritual views of it, which our worthy predecessors 
were divinely led into, as well as to the precious testi- 
monies which they were called to uphold, labourin 
earnestly with his brethren to incite them to faithfal. 
ness in maintaining them inviolate. Some months 
previous to his decease, he seemed aware that his time 
would be short, and was diligently engaged in doing, 
with his might, what his hand found to do, expressing 
his “ desire to be prepared to go home.” On First day, 
the 19th of Twelfth month, he was at meeting twice, 
and in the evening complained of indisposition, which 
gradually increased upon him for several days; when 
his strength sunk rapidly, and he expired in great 
peace and sweetness, like one falling into a gentle 
slumber, about four o’clock on the afternoon of the 
30th. He observed, during his illness, what a favour 
it would be to be gathered to his “ mansion in heaven,” 
and the consistency of his life with the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel, together with the calm and 
Christian composure of his redeemed Spirit, and the 
peaceful serenity which pervaded his chamber, leave 
no doubt, but that, through the mercy of our God in 
Christ Jesus, he is now jcined to the just of all gener. 
ations, in celebrating the praises of redeeming love. 
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RACHEL CULLINGWORTH. —at which a little surprise being expressed, | as I live, else the enemy would soon come and 
Rachel Cullingworth was born at Darley,| she said—*TI think it is the peace of mind that) rob me of my peace ;—I must not let so my 
near Pateley Bridge. ‘The last place at which) I feel.” hold.” 
she lived was with a family near Bradford,| In the earlier part of her illness, experiencing} On the nineteenth of the fifth month, her 
Yorkshire, where she was in the station of|a great change in her bodily feelings, she sent| mistress being called to her bed side, her voice, 
houseimaid, nearly nine years, and where also|for an absent member of the family, to whom) which had scarcely been intelligible, became 
she died. The following memorandums were pre-|she said, “1 think I am now going,” and ad-| quite audible, and she poured forth effusions of 
served for the comfort and instruction of some | dressed several individuals in a very impressive | praise, &c., some of which were as follow :— 
near but absent relatives, who were prevented | and striking manner. ‘To one she said, * pre-|** No guilt, no condemnation, I have got the 
visiting her during her long illness. A testi-| pare to meet thy God,’’—to another, “ you are | victory, the work is done—*‘ I have fought the 
mony to her worth may be comprised in few|in the vigour of life, but-must soon be brought! good fight, henceforth there is a crown of 
words ;—that during her services in the family |to these cireumstances—be diligent to seek an | righteousness Jaid up for me, and not for me 
alluded to, and where she was much respected, | interest in Christ, and a change of heart—I| only.’ Glorious crown !—glorious crown! I 
she was never known to deceive in the smallest} hope God will save you, I believe he will.” | shall see the King in his beauty, by and by, 
transaction, or to grieve her employers. She|She said, Christ was all her hope, “I the chief} and the Lamb. Oh! Lord, delay not thy 
was a member of the Wesleyan Society, and|of sinners am, but Jesus died for me.” When,| coming. He has said, ‘1 will come and will 
adorned her profession by uniform piety and| contrary to her expectation, she was able again | not tarry, where I am, there shalt thou see my 
















integrity. 

er conversation during her protracted ill- 
ness, was ofien very instructive. She was 
naturally of a very diffident, retiring disposition, 
and not at all-in the practice habitually of ex- 
pone her religious feelings; the fruits of 
er piety being much more apparent in her 
actions than words. She was diligent in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and was frequently 
seen in some obscure corner, or by the faint 
blaze of a winter fire, reading in the sacred 
volume, which was also the companion of her 
private retirements. On the 11th of the fourth 
month 1837, she went to pay a short visit to a 
brother and sister, a few miles distant, and 
being of a weakly constitution, took cold on 
her return, which soon assumed the appearance 
of a prevalent disease, the influenza. She had 
early medical advice, fever succeeded with 
almost immediate prostration of strength, so 
that she took at once to her bed, and her de- 
bility was so great, that for the following four 
months she never once raised her head from 
the pillow, and for eight weeks seemed unable 
to be moved to have her bed made, which when 
done, was accomplished with considerable 
effort—yet she was favoured to be so free from 
restlessness as never to appear uncomfortable. 
In conversation she remarked, ** Be low, and 
keep so,—we have nothing to boast of,—I am 
clothed with mercy and goodness, as with a 
garment.” She very frequently quoted pas- 
sages from the Bible, and stanzas of hymns; 
and on a friend remarking one day, how stri- 
king was her knowledge and adaptation of 
Scripture, remembering the difficulty she had 
some years since in reading the Bible, she said 
she could now read the New Testament easily, 
that it was not human wisdom that could 
comprehend it, or she should not have such an 
understanding of it,—that people might read 
the Bible from beginning to end without benefit, 
unless the truths of Divine revelation were 
sealed by the Holy Spirit on the mind,—and 
that many passages were brought to her re- 
membrance as she lay on her sick bed. And 
speaking of the divisions in her own and other 
societies, she quoted in a very impressive man- 
ner, the Scripture passage, ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 

love one to another.” 
She one day remarked, that she had never 
had one wearisome day or night, that many 


would ask the time, and when it was night/a change may come—it is no matter as long as| into, but for his mighty power. 
wish for morning; but with her, she thought|I am in the hands of my Saviour. 








to take some nourishment, she said, ‘* My Lord | face.’ How can 1 bear to stand before thee 


delays his coming,’’ and seemed to expect that| and see thee as thou art, and be with thee? 


if she had been dying, she should have more | I shall be with thee? ‘ He shall bring forth the 


of an evidence and a foretaste of Heaven, than | headstone thereof with shoutings, crying, grace, 


had been granted her. About this period,| grace unto it.’ I knew thou would’st come. 
though very serene, she appeared under deser-|1 have had a struggle all night and day with 
tion of mind, and said, ‘* He (meaning her Sa-| the enemy—now I have done with him, I trust, 
viour) hides his face from me for a while, and|for ever. Let all the earth praise my God— 
the enemy is permitted to try me a little more, | let every living thing praise him—my tongue 
He only hides his face to make the promise | cannot sufficiently celebrate his praise. ‘ When 
more sweet.”” On enquiring if there was any | He who is my life shall appear, then shall I 
one she wished to see, she replied, ‘* No one| also appear with him in glory.’ Oh! what 
in particular, only Jesus—I shall see him by | excellent power—glorious hope! Death will 
and by, face to face, now we see through a} be swallowed up in victory: ‘ Oh! death where 
glass darkly, but then face to face ; now I know | is thy sting: Oh! grave where is thy victory ? 
in part, but then I shall know even as also || ‘Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory, 
am known; I know that my Redeemer liveth, | through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Come, Lord 
and ever pleads for me.” Jesus, I long to see thee in thy kingdom—it 
To one who assisted in nursing her, she|is almost done—sing hallelujah, hallelujah, 
said, ‘‘ I feel week in body, but I hope that 1/ for ever and ever! I could almost sing now :— 
shall grow stronger in faith, so that | shall be 
able to ery victory, victory, through the blood 
of the Lamb—I believe that my God has not 
left me for ever, but that he will appear to me 
soon again. Give my dear love to my brothers ) 
and sisters ;—I hope my death will be a warn- And Seems tide mae came 
ing to them all.” Adding, I have often sung this, now I feel it. 
She was anxious to avail herself of a little | She said, that though she had previously been 
ability, to direct the distribution of her money | under such a loud, and the enemy had been 
and clothes, in allusion to which engagement} permitted to buffet her, she had tried to resist 
she remarked, “‘ I hope I have done my duty,|him, and her Saviour only knew her con- 
and shall now leave all, and fix on the one| flicts, and was near her all the time—repeating, 
object before me; 1 wish all to be settled in|‘ Fear not, worm Jacob, I am with thee’— 
peace about me, I feared I had left it too late.”’ | andthough darkness may be for a while, yet I 
At another time, alluding to her sense of de-| shall see the light of the glory of God in the 
sertion before adverted to, she said she had | face of Jesus Christ, shine brighter and bright- 
looked to the strong for strength, for that, with-| er, through a dark cloud—l have verified every 
out divine assistance, she knew she could not} promise. ‘ All are yours, and ye are Christ’s”’ 
bear up—adding, “I wish the Lord to finish | —mind f ye are in him: he strengthens me, 
the work in me,” and speaking with lively | to show forth his gospel: I have no power of 
interest of one for whose spiritual welfare she | myself—I know what Paul meant, when he 
seemed tenderly alive, she said, “‘ Prayer can | said, ‘*I can do all things through Christ that 
effect great things—the Lord hears the prayer | strengtheneth me,” all through faith—* wings 
of the faithful.” ‘Taking leave of one with|of love and arms of faith, shall bear me con- 
whom she had lived, on her leaving the room, | queror through.”’ “I am a new creature—old 
she said, “* Martha may take courage, they that| things are passed away, and all things are be- 
trust in the Lord, never want any good thing | come new, and all of Christ.” Again, “* Lord 
—I have never wanted any thing all my} when art thou coming to take my ravished soul 
life long to the present day; I am lost in|—let me not be impatient, but wait thy com- 
wonder and astonishment, that the Lord should | mand, which will be given by and by; what I 
stoop so low as to regard such a worthless one | know not now, I shall know hereafter. He 
as me.” Reviving from an exceedingly sunk | has watched my steps, and guarded me from 
state, she said, ‘ There is no telling how soon| manifold evils, which I might have fallen 
I know I 
I must not| have grieved him, and done despite to his Spi- 


* There is my house and portion fair; 

My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home: 

For me my elder brethren stay, 

And angels beckon me away, 


time passed more swiftly than when in health | give up breathing out my soul in prayer as long} rit, but he has blotted out all my transgressions, 











through his precious blood—all within me says, 


I have got the victory.” 
* Oh! to grace how great a debtor.” 


Alluding to a member of the family who was 
absent, who had, she said, been as a father and 
friend to her, she said, ‘I trust we shall meet, 
and our robes be washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, and praise him to all eternity in that 
kingdom where all is love, no aching breasts— 
no conflicts to endure — no disease—all is peace 
and joy, and rest day and night, for ever and 
ever: who would not be desirous of coming to 
this blessed kingdom? The blood of Jesus 
was spilt that all should come to this blessed 
place. He has heard all my groanings, he has 
not forgotten my tears. He has made all my 
bed in my sickness—I have not had one day 
too much. He has been strength in all my 
weakness. I thought the Lord would not take 
me under that dark cloud, | prayed him not to 
—I durst not believe that God who had re- 
deemed me, would forsake me, his promises 
are firm as a rock, He is plenteous in grace, 
strong toredeem. My soul is full of glory, 
singing praises to Jesus—‘ there is no fear in 
love, perfect love casteth out fear.” Oh! for 
this love—the power of grace, what it can do 
inadying hour.’’ During this effort to ex- 
press what she had to say, she frequently 
asked for a little water, and once said, ‘* what 
a mercy that I am not calling for a cup of cold 
water in that place where hope never comes.” 
And alluding again to the atonement, said, 
** Jesus suffered all this for me, to redeem my 
soul, that I might have a place in his kingdom, 
what a mercy! Oh praise, praise him all ye 
people—praise Him all ye saints—Angels in 
heaven are tuning their harps on my account 
—I shall soon be with Jesus—Oh, follow me 
to this city. 

“ My soul would leave this heavy clay, 
At that transporting word ; 

Run up with joy the shining way, 
To see and praise my Lord.” 

On the following morning, a Friend remark- 
ing that she looked a little brighter, after a very 
sinking night: she answered, ‘* It is the Lord 
who strengthens my infirmities—God is the 
strength of my life, and shall be my portion for 
ever. It seems that the Lord has not quite 
finished the work in me—it was a memorable 
season last night.’’ ‘The same individual say- 
ing to her, that she appeared as on the confines 
of heaven, she replied, ** Yes, I had a glimpse 
of his glory, and have now—my soul is in his 
hands, he will keep it.” 

After this she continued some weeks. She 
was delighted when able to hear the Bible read, 
orsome hymns. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters of St. John afforded her much com- 
fort, as well as the eighth chapter of Romans. 

At another time, she said, **1 should like 
my death to be a warning to others; and, ad- 
dressing one present, continued, ** Oh, keep 
your heart with alldiligence. I am a child of 
mercy—it is written, ‘My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man.’ He tries them to the 
uttermost first, then gives them up to the hard- 
ness of their hearts. Only repent and confess 
thy sins, and thou shalt come to the adoption 
of a son.” 

At another time, “I have done, I am wait- 


seen 
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die, what a meicy! My dear love to all my 
friends who have called to see me, tell them | 
have got the victory.” 

On another occasion, she remarked, ‘* The 
temple of the Lord is the heart, and when all 
evil is rooted out, He dwells in it—He has 
made my heart his temple—an inward temple 
—He has set up his kingdom in my heart— 
He has granted every request, what can | wish 
for more ?”’ 

Fifth month, twentieth, she said to one who 
called to see her, she had neither doubt nor 
fear, that for her ** to live was Christ, but to 
die was gain,”’ repeating, 

“When I can read my title clear, 
‘To mansions in the skies ; 

I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 

On the evening of this day, she appeared 
very earnest to be released, saying, she was 
ready to go, if consistent with her heavenly 
Father’s will, ** for thou art with me: thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” 

She often feared she was’ too anxious to go; 
and repeated, ** Though 1 walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, | will fear no 
evil.” I want but one thing, the command. 
And taking a little nourishment, said, ** I shall 
feast with God and the Lamb.” 

** Perhaps I shall fall asleep when the time 
comes.” 

Sixth month, twenty-first, she said, ** How 
sweet to have communion with the Father, 
and the Son, and the ever blessed Spirit—all is 
well.” 

She told the friend with whom she often 
conversed, that she had been serious sixteen 
years, and on reminding her that she must 
have been so at the age of fourteen, she was 
asked if it was by any outward means she had 
become so: she said, no; that she was one of 
nine children, and that her mother kept them 
in, and made them do as she desired. She 
remembered being much impressed with that 
portion of Holy Scripture, where our Saviour 
says, ‘“* Ye must be born again,” but like Nico- 
demus, she had queried how can this be. She 
earnestly desired that she might experience the 
new birth. At another time, she said, she had 
had many manifestations of the glory of God, 
but she should see more—the nearer she got, the 
clearer the view. ‘* It may well be said, ‘ mar- 
vellous are thy works, and thy ways past find- 
ing out!’ and with tears, added, ** my cup has 
been often made to overflow.” 

She evinced much sympathy for others, and 
if she thought any were under trial, would, 
without any allusion, express something of a 
consolatory or instructive nature; this was re- 
marked en one oceasion, when she said how 
desirable it was that we should not carry our 
burdens about with us, but, ** cast them upon 
the Lord who would sustain ;” and alluding to 
some, she sweetly said, “I have desired for 

the consolations of the spirit which I 
also feel.”’ 

She would often speak of the need of faith 
and patience, and these graces were indeed re- 
quisite, seeing how long it pleased infinite wis- 
dom to prolong her life under circumstances of 
peculiar suffering. One day a Friend remark- 
ing to her, that she seemed to have arrived at 


ing His coming—I have nothing to do but to 


res —— eee 


the substance of all shadows, she replied, 
** never so fully as now, we see only dimly.” 
Again, ‘* what a comfort that I shall not always 
be here, I am not murmuring, my tears are not 
tears of sorrow.’’ She often alluded to practi- 
eal Christianity, saying, it was no easy thing 
to be a Christian—the name was nothing with- 
out the life. Why her Lord delayed his com- 
ing, she knew not, but desired the work of 
sanctification might be thoroughly perfected, 
and patience have her perfect work—adding, 
‘** Not my will, but thine be done.’”’ Her grati- 
tude for mercies and favours was often ex- 
pressed ; she said she wanted no good thing, 
that both spiritual and temporal blessings had 
been showered down—and in conversation 
with a stranger who visited her, repeated these 
lines :-— 
“ Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


A few days previous to her death, for a short 
interval, she seemed transported with joy, and 
said, ‘*I believe I shall be happy,” when a 
heavenly smile brightened for the last time her 
worn countenance. She had for a long time 
declined having any one to sit up, having the 
constant care of an affectionate sister, whose 
attentions were unremitting, and who slept in 
the room, and often when taken leave ol, she 
would make some remark, in allusion to the 
best of friends, whose support she experienced 
both night and day. 

On the nineteenth of the 8th month, she evi- 
dently changed, and for several days there were 
indications of approaching dissolution. During 
the morning, she several times raised her hands 
and eyes towards heaven, and prayed to be 
released, and as long as consciousness was 
granted, (which was till within a few minutes 
of her close,) her lips moved as in the exercise 
of prayer—her last intelligible words were, 
‘* Praise God—praise God—praise God,”’ and 
soon after, she breathed her last, aged thirty 
years. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

‘The essay inserted in ‘* The Friend” a few 
weeks since, advocating the right of women to 
exercise the office of the ministry, contains a 
good explanation of the texts usually resorted 
to by hireling ministers, to debar them from the 
use of this gift. ‘The author possessed an un- 
common share of Christian courage in comply- 
ing with the requisitions of her Divine Master, 
in a capacity which exposed her to the repre- 
hensions of a mercenary priesthood, and to the 
invidious remarks of the prejudiced among her 
own sex. At her death, however, many were 
willing to honour her for the reputation which 
her straightforwardness gained for her. It is 
no uncommon thing for mankind, then, to be 
willing to participate in the high repute which 
vital Christianity gives its possessor, though 
they stand aloof while the faithful soldier of 
Christ is passing through evil report, and the 
floods of scorn and reproach cast upon him for 
his steady allegiance to the Captain of his Sal- 
vation. But, when the battle is fought, the vic- 
tory obtained, and the crown about to be placed 
upon his head, then they can speak well of his 
firmness, his courage, and his indifference to 





the smiles or the frowns of open enemies or 
pretended friends, as he followed the Redeemer 
in the way which he led him. 

Could we have the secret history of the fe- 
male from whose writings the remarks alluded 
to were taken, we should probably find that her 
faith was often closely proved ; but knowing in 
whom she believed, she found him all-sufficient 
to enable her to do those things that he required, 
and that his faithfulness never varied in the 
hour of greatest need. Itis for want of keeping 
the faith and despising the shame, which even 
the pretended believer casis upon the true fol- 
lower of Christ and the path of thorough deci- 
cation, that so few realise and show forth the 
power and glory of the Gospel. It is much 
easier to be very precise in ceremonial perform- 
ances, which do not mortify pride nor lay the 
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John, the fishermen, whose hands ministered to | 
their own necessities, and who would not make 
the gospel chargeable. ‘Their call from place 
to place was not asalary bid over the hire which 
they were already receiving. A dispensation 
of the Gospel was committed to them, and wo 
was unto them if they preached itnot. ‘There 
is no such idea contained in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, that I am aware of, that the primitive 
ministers of Christ studied to qualify them- 








and all things have become new, and all things 
of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ.” Such have come beyond all 
signs and shadows, and sit down in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus; and they know to what 
to attribute this great change ; not in the small- 
est degree to any rite or ceremony, either sprin- 
kling or dipping in water, for thousands have 
experienced it who never submitted to either. 
They give the glory to their Saviour who has 


selves to make a trade of preaching on the same | thus appeared in their heart, and by the work- 


principle that another studies law to qualify 
himself to practise at the bar, neither of whom 
will preach or plead unless his price is paid 
down or secured to him. 

No,—it was love to God and to the souls of 
men, kindled in their hearts by Him who as- 
cended up on high and gave gifts to them, that 


axe to the root of the corrupt trees, than to take| was the motive and object which engaged them | 
up the cross in performing those duties which| in the work of the ministry. ‘They coveted no 
the world deems too little or too spiritual for! man’s silver nor gold, neither did they count} 
man to be employed in, but which are designed | 
to humble and bring him into communion with | might finish their course with joy, and the mi- 
God his creator. | nistry which they had received of the Lord 

The office of a gospel minister is of no small | Jesus to testify the Gospel of the Grace of God. 
moment in the church of Christ. 


herds to his flock. ‘hey are mediums through | and shadows would soon be abandoned for the 
which he rebukes, warns, exhorts, instructs and | substance. Instead of pleading for sprinkling 
comforts, according to the respective needs of a little water in the face and calling it Christian 
the people; of which, as he is the alone Judge, baptism, but which Christ never commanded, 
so is he the supplier of the food he appoints for | there would be a deep heartfelt concern to par- | 
each of them. From the very nature of the| take of the one baptism which now saves, and | 
office, it is plain that no man can qualify himself! which the Lord himself administers, that of the 
for it, neither can all his fellow members in the Holy Ghost and fire. Not material fire, any 
church constitute him a minister of Christ. | more than by material water; but by the ope- 
** No man taketh this honour unto himself ex-| ration of the Divine Word, which is like a fire, 
cept he be called of God as was Aaron.”” Paul) and a hammer to break in pieces the flinty | 
declares he received his ministry neither of nor | heart, and burn up the dross and the tin. Christ | 


by man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ) in his baptism ‘is like a refiner’s fire and like | 


their lives dear unto themselves, so that they | 


Those who| Let this free and unadulterated Gospel be re- | 
occupy it are messengers and delegated shep-| stored to the church, and I believe that signs | 


in him. Not all the successors of the apostles 


fuller’s soap; he sits as a refiner and purifier of 


| ing of his mighty power, has broken the bands 


of sin, and brought them out of bondage into 
the liberty of the sons of God. ‘These can 


| truly call him their Lord and Saviour, not only 


because he suffered, and died for them and rose 
again, but also because he has broken up the 
habits of sin, destroyed the strong holds and the 
works of the devil, and introduced in place 
thereof the kingdom of heaven in their hearts. 

As long as the system of hiring men to 
preach exists, sprinkling or dipping in water 
will probably continue. Persons who receive 
large sums of money, know they must do 
something to satisfy those who pay, and if 
sprinkling with water and furnishing them with 
a little consecrated bread and wine, will induce 
the persuasion that by these ceremonies they 
are initiated members of Christ’s Church, and 
partake of the communion of his flesh and blood, 
it will be easy for the preachers to please the 
people, and the rites will be observed. But, 
were the Christian nations to become nations of 
Christians, they would withdraw their depend- 
ance from man, however talented or learned, and 
come to Christ himself; and having come to 
the substance, the shadow would vanish ; their 
worship would be in spirit and in truth ; minis- 
ters of Christ’s providing would be constrained 
by his Spirit to lift up their voices in the con- 
gregations ; women would receive the gift, and 





can make a single minister of the Lord Jesus. | silver, and purifies the sons of Levi, and pur-| sons and daughters would prophesy. By one 


All the authority and claim to the office derived | ges them as gold and silver, that they may of- 


merely from the succession of ecclesiastics | 


down, is an imposition upon mankind, which 
places power in the hands of the clergy, who 
exercise it for their own aggrandisement and 
profit. ‘The opposition to women’s preaching is 
founded in the desire to engross the emoluments 
of a paid ministry, and is connected with the 
design to prevent others in the congregation 


fer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness.” 
No outward elementary substance can possibly 
effect this, neither soap nor water. ‘* Though 
‘thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me, 


-and of burning which destroys the drossy and 
chaffy nature with unquenchable fire, is the 





Spirit would all be baptised into one body, and 
drink into one Spirit. ‘They would open the 
door of the heart and let the King of Glory 
come in, who would sup with them, and they 
with him; and thus the stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, representing the king- 


saith the Lord God.” The spirit of judgment | dom of Christ, would destroy the images which 


man has set up, and it would grow and increase 
until it fills the whole earth. May the So- 


from exercising the gift upon whom the Great} means employed by the great spiritual Baptiser | ciety of Friends faithfully keep to their ancient 


Head bestows it, whenever he shall ordain. 
LettheChristian principle once obtain through- 
out all thechurches, thatall may prophesy as the 
Lord will, and that no others should preach, and 
hireling priests with their ceremonial religion 


would soon come to an end; or adopt the com-|all one thing, and indicate the tendering con- 


mand, “‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
withholding all pay for preaching, and the 


to cleanse and sanctify the vessel and make it/ testimonies, and their plain way of preaching, 
mete for his use. His process is also some-|and their plain way of living, that they may be 
times figuratively spoken of as the washing of| instrumental in the Lord’s hand in putting an 
regeneration, the washing of waterby the Word, | end to priestcraft to the end of the world. 
being born of water and of the Spirit which are A. 





triting influences of the love of God in the soul, 
bringing it under a sense of its sins, and of his 


church would soon be cleared of college-bred | unutterable condescension, in which the gift of 
and letter-learned divines. They would find | repentance, sometimes called the baptism of re- 
another mode to get their living ; silentinward| pentance, is received, and the humbled and 
spiritual worship would prevail, and men and | prostrated creature is enabled to pour forth his 
women whom Christ selects, teaches in his/| tears, and his prayers, and his thanksgiving for 
school, and ordains by his Spirit for the work | the mercy thus extended to him, unworthy as 
of the ministry, would come forth in the|he feels, of the least of the Lord’s favours. 
churches, and occupy the gifis which he dis-| This is a watering, cleansing, and regenerat- 
penses, to his honour and the edification of his|ing baptism indeed, by which preparation is 
household. ‘This would be restoring primitive | witnessed for being grafted into Christ, and 
Christianity, when the true ministers followed | being truly made a member of his body, the 
some useful trade to obtain a livelihood, like| Church. And, **if any man be in Christ, he 
Paul, the tent-maker, and Peter, James and|is a new creature; old things have passed away, 


At the Annual Meeting of the Tract As- 
sociation of Friends, held 3d month 16th, 1842, 
the report of the proceedings of the managers 
for the past year was received and read ; which 
is as follows: 


To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The Managers submit the following sum- 
mary of their proceedings. 

From 4th month 1, 1841, to 3d month 1, 
1842, inclusive a period of eleven months 
209,199 tracts, have been printed, and during 
the same time, 139,814, averaging 11} pages 
each, have been taken from the Depository for 
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distribution, being a larger number than ever 
distributed in one year. The stock on hand, 
which includes nearly or quite all of our pub- 
lications, ainounts to 125,906. 

Of the tracts distributed, our auxiliaries have 
taken 13,376, and the New England Trract 
Association of Friends 22,325. Managers, 
members of the Association, and others, have 
distributed to various parts of Pennsylvania 
19,095, New Jersey 3,206, Ohio 1,666, In- 
diana 3,861, New York 4,458, Illinois 175, 
Massachusetts 3,399, New Hampshire 150, 
Connecticut 400, Maine 182, Rhode Island 
220, Delaware 394, Maryland and Virginia 
588, North Carolina 1,400, Arkansas 219, 
Canada 120, New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land 842. ‘To seamen and others in the Navy 
Yard and on board the receiving ship 3,635 
tracts have been furnished to steam boats and 
vessels on the Delaware; 4,554, to seamen, 
boatmen, and other persons on the Delaware 
and Schuylkill 4,491, and to various first day 
schools in the city and liberties 3,965. The 
usual care has been taken to supply our alms 
house, prisons, &c., and in other modes place 
the tracts within reach of those to whom it 
was apprehended they might be profitable. In 
addition to these means of distribution, a large 
number has been taken from the Depository by 
members and other friends, with the ultimate 
destination of which we have not been made 
aequainted. By these various modes, a wide 
spread, and we hope useful circulation of our 
tracts has been effected. 

An edition of 7,500 copies of the Moral 
Almanac has been published and principally 
disposed of. ‘The favourable reception which 
this Almanac has met with, induces us to be- 
lieve that its continued publication by the As- 
sociation will be found advantageous. 

Orders have been drawn upon the treasurer 
to defray the cost of publication and incidental 
expenses, to the amount of $943 18. 

Since last report four new tracts containing 
80 pages, have been added to the series, viz. 
No. 70, Individual Influence, 12 pages; No. 
71, Brief Memoir of Joseph Pike, 12 pages ; 
No. 72, Brief Memoir of William Edmundson, 
24 pages; No. 73, Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Wm. Penn, 32 pages.—No 70, is 
an abridgement of an Essay by Mary Ann 
Kelly, the object of which is to show the great 
importance of individual example and influ- 
ence. Nos. 71, 72, 73, are short memoirs of 
some of the early members of our religious 
society. In preparing these we have been in- 
fluenced by the belief that the doctrines and 
principles of Friends, the promulgation of 
which was a primary object in the establish- 
ment of the Tract Association, are forcibly re- 
commended by the lives of these faithful men. 

We continue to be impressed with the great 
importance of the aid of auxiliary associations, 
especially in securing the most effective dis- 
tribution of our publications. Efforts have 
accordingly been made to incite to renewed in- 
terest those who have ceased to co-operate 
with us, and though we have not as yet much 
evidence of the success of our endeavours in 
this respect, the hope is still cherished that 
those Friends who have heretofore participated 
in this work of Christian benevolence, will not 
entirely withhold their assistance. We are 
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aware that in some situations but few persons 
may feel disposed to engage in the work, and 
that these may be discouraged on account of 
the smallness of the aid they can render. But 
we would affectionately remind such, that the 
aggregate of many contributions, though each 
may be but small, would afford important as- 
sistance to the Association. 

The income, derived from the annual sub- 
scriptions of members and sales to auxiliaries, 
having been found quite inadequate to defray 
the expenses consequent upon the increasing 
demand for tracts, it became necessary for the 
managers again to appeal to the kindness and 
liberality of Friends for the needful pecuniary 
aid. ‘The cheerfulness and promptitude with 
which this was rendered, afforded gratifying 
evidence of the continued interest they feel in 
the important objects we are endeavouring to 
promote, and encourages the belief that they 
will not permit the association to be circum- 
scribed in its field of usefulness for want of 
the requisite means. It may be proper to state 
that a number of members have agreed to in- 
crease their annual contributions to five dollars, 
and to suggest that if this was generally done, 
a material and very desirable addition to the 
permanent income of the association would be 
the result. 

In conclusion, the managers may acknow- 
ledge that the small sacrifices of time required 
for the performance of the duties assigned 
them, have been more than compensated by 
the hope that their labours were tending in 
some small degree to the benefit of their fellow 
creatures, and to the promotion of true reli- 
gion. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
managers. 

Joseru Scatrercoop, Clerk. 


James Kite, No. 129 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, is appointed Corresponding Clerk of the 
Board of Managers. 

The annual Meeting is held in the Arch 
Street House, on Fourth-day evening, preced- 
ing the third Sixth-day in the Third month. 


Form of a Bequest.—* | give and bequeath 
to A. B. and C. D. and the survivor of them, 
and the executors and administrators of such 
survivor, the sum of in trust for 
the use of an institution in Philadelphia, known 
by the name of ‘The Tract Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia,’ and to be paid by the 
said trustees to the treasurer for the time being 
of the said institution.” 
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We have transferred to our columns of this 
week, the greater part of the contents of a 
small pamphlet published at Bradford, England, 
containing, as we think, an interesting account 
of the last illness of one, who, though occupy- 
ing a humble station in life, gave proof that she 
had sought and obtained the true riches * the 
pearl of great price.” 

These evidences of the wonderful adaptation 
of the Gospel to bring salvation to all, be their 


outward condition in life what it may, may and 
we think should animate and encourage each 
individual to press forward for the mark of the 
prize which is set up before them. 


The Report of the Tract Association of 
Friends speaks for itself. We have on a for- 
mer occasion expressed our views of the bene- 
fits resulting from this interesting concern, and 
we would further suggest, that, as numerous 
extensive manufacturing establishments are 
scattered over our country, whether much 
good might not be effected, by Auxiliaries and 
Friends in their respective neighbourhoods, 
taking pains to distribute the valuable tracts 
now in print among the numerous operatives 
employed therein. 


Affliction by death in the family of the 
Editor, which prevents his attention to the pa- 
per, must be the apology, if any is needed, for 
the want of the usual variety in its columns, 


A Meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7} o’clock, on Se- 
cond-day, the 4th of 4th Month. 

Josern Kite, Clerk. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Semi-Annual Examination of this in- 
stitution will commence on Fifth-day, the 7th 
inst., and terminate on the Third-day following. 
Parents and others interested in the School are 
invited to attend. 

Copies of the Order of Examination may be 
had at this office. 4mo., 2. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 


The committee charged with the care of the 
Boarding School at West Town, will meet 
there on Sixth day, the 8th of next month, at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

The committee on Instruction to meet the 
preceding evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The semi-annual examination is to com- 
mence on Third day morning, the 5th of the 
month, and to continue till Fifth day afternoon, 
when the session will close. 

The scholars to be dispersed on Sixth and 
Seventh days—such as desire it can be convey- 
ed to Philadelphia in suitable carriages provided 
for the purpose. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month 26th, 1842. 
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Departed this life, suddenly, at the residence of her 

brother, Joseph Hartshorn, Newburgh, Orange county, 
New York, on the 26th of First month, 1842, Gunrecma 
Harrsnorn, in the 55th year of her age. She was a 
member of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 
»at Poughkeepsie, New York, after a short but 
severe illness, Bensamin Grir¥en, in the 62d year of 
his age, for many years Superintendent of Friends’ 
Bourding School Nine Partners. The remova! of this 
valuable friend will be deeply felt. 

——, on the 12th of Third month, 1842, at his resi- 
dence New Platz, Ulster county, New York, James 
Merritt, aged about 60 years. 
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